EDUCATIONAL 
CELEBRATIONS AT THE 
PREVOST ORPHANAGE! 


Paul Robin 


Background Information: 


This book was published in 1893. Robin and his team of teachers often would have visiting guests 
at Prévost Orphanage, especially Alexis Sluys and other educators from Belgium and other 


countries around Europe and the world. 


The Prévost Orphanage is older than Paul Robin’s educational experiment; it was started in 186] 
by Joseph Gabriel Prévost, a Fourierist and philanthropist, as an asylum, hospice, retirement 
home, and agricultural community. Upon his death, he bequeathed it to the Department of Seine 


with conditions: 


- The orphanage had to teach both boys and girls; 
- The school would only employ lay teachers (not clergy members); 


-  |t would be a secular institution to avoid sectarianism. 


Paul Robin developed the school in Prévost Orphanage between the years of 1880 and 1894. In the 
end, he was dismissed under suspicious circumstances that were most likely related to his politics: 
He was one of the founding members of the First International, an anarchist, and held 


neo-Malthusian beliefs. As such, the clergy and the government colluded to remove him. 


'The full French document can be found archived on Archive.org. Any corrections or suggestions can be sent 
to n@nerdteacher.com. // Original title: Fetes pédagogiques 4 I'Orphelinat Prévost 


Fourth Session of Practical Pedagogy 


Held at Prévost Orphanage 


Cempuis (Oise) 


FOREWORD 


On 23 August 1893, the fourth session of practical pedagogy opened at the Prévost Orphanage. 


As we must suppose that some of our readers may not have on hand the volume which, under 
the name of Fétes Pedagogiques, includes the reports of the first three sessions, we believe that it 


is necessary to outline the origins of this institution. 


The Prévost Orphanage belongs to the Department of Seine and is located in the countryside 
near the village of Cempuis (Oise). It has been a field of educational experiments for the past 
thirteen years and has been a place where the most popular and sophisticated teaching methods 
have been put to the test. At the same time, it is a center of publicity in favour of the principles 
and means that are sanctioned by this impressive experience. On the one hand, the daringly 
innovative educators who directed it had undertaken to realise the principles of integral 
education and co-education to their full extent. On the other hand, they pursued the 
improvement of teaching methods down to the smallest detail, especially in the neglected 


subjects of the old pedagogy: gymnastics, music, shorthand, etc. 


From the outset, with the aim of spreading these ideas and making these methods known, the 
management of the establishment composed, printed, published, and distributed leaflets, 
brochures, and treatises on various points of general pedagogy or methodology to teachers. In 
1882, the institution started its own publication, the Bulletin de l’'Orphelinat Prévost, which 
continues under a more general title: L'Education intégrale. Finally, information has been given 
widely — orally or by correspondence — to those who have requested it, and practical 
demonstrations have been provided to those who came to learn about the methods that were 


used in the orphanage. 


Over the years, these means of external action increased in line with the development of the 
institution itself. The methodical works that were published became more important and more 
numerous, the demonstrations and visits multiplied, as well as the conferences and publicity. In 
1890, there was a real campaign of conferences and demonstrations outside of the orphanage’, 
opening at the Ecole Normale de Beauvais and continuing in the main municipal schools of the 
Oise and a few other localities. The success of this publicity was such that it immediately gave 
birth to the idea of a congress of educators and friends of education. Although it would be put 
under the benevolent patronage of the Administration, it would be a free and unofficial meeting 
for teachers from all countries who would be invited to learn about the methods and procedures 
of integral education, to attend organised demonstrations and methodical experiments, and to 
actively participate in the work. They would be encouraged to discuss the methods and results, 
gaining information and observations from their personal experiences. This idea was put into 
practice in the same year and, during the vacation period of 1890, the congress opened for the 
first time in Cempuis under the title of Session normale de pédagogie and would last a full seven 
days. Since this moment, which is memorable for our establishment’s history, the sessions have 
followed regularly from year to year: the second in 1891, the third in 1892, and finally the fourth this 
year. It is now a permanent institution, and we hope that it will continue to render serious service 


to the cause of education and progress. 


The detailed reports on the proceedings of the first three sessions have been collected and 
published and, as we have said, fill a rather large volume. The present work, which forms a natural 
continuation and second volume to the preceding one, likewise contains the condensed 


substance of the very important studies of the Fourth Congress. 


2 Conférences dans I'Oise. Fetes Pedagogiques, Ist vol., p. Ill. 


Travelling in Belgium 


and 


Pedagogical Session of Ghent 


Before getting to the heart of the matter, we must devote a few pages to an event which is very 
important in terms of our institution and our publicity, and which touches too closely on the work 
of the Session itself for us to ignore them: | want to talk about the trip to Belgium of the students 
of the Orphanage and of the International Session of Pedagogy in Ghent and explain two related 


facts our readers will need to understand what happened. 


Besides the educational and artistic events of which were the occasion, the trip itself was nothing 
more than a large-scale experience, a public and solemn demonstration of our method and its 


results. 


Since the first years of our founding, we have often expressed the wish that our example be 
followed, that this institution we have promoted be spread in all directions, that everywhere we 
looked was organised on the model of free meetings of educators for the intention of serious and 
in-depth study of pedagogical questions. In the first year, our hope came true; the movement 
impressed on us has influenced others, first of all, in Belgium, and everything indicates that it will 


not be extinguished there. 


At the beginning of the school year, we received notice from the publication of Mr Bogaerts, a 
Belgian teacher and our correspondent, that they were putting into practice a long cherished 
project: the League of Teaching Personnel of Ghent was going to convene an international session 
of pedagogy in the city for the purpose of propagating the principles and the study of the 
processes of integral education. They asked us for our active participation and, as they kindly said, 


our sponsorship. 


The League had developed and organised conferences on a variety of educational subjects that 
were held on its premises. In 1892, Mr Robin had gone there to give some talks on the questions of 


the agenda of integral education and manual work; at the beginning of 1893, Mr Guilhot had 


given lectures and practical demonstrations on the teach of music by the modal method and 
shorthand; Mr. Sluys (director of I’Ecole Normale in Brussels), Mr Frazao (a delegate from Brazil), 
Mrs Lievevrouw (a teacher in Ghent), and a few other lecturers also dealt with various important 


points about pedagogical questions. 


The success of these isolated attempts had naturally led the League to organise this work of 
disseminating progressive doctrines in education on a wider basis, to concentrate its means of 
action, to bring together these conferences, discussions, and demonstrations in the same period 
of time instead of spacing them out on more or less distant dates. In a word, they were able to 
convene an educational congress that was similar to those of Cempuis. Very happy with this good 
news, we immediately sent our membership and promised a very active competition. The 
promoters of the session invited us to come to this conference, not alone, but accompanied by a 
certain number of our students who would also contribute to the methodical demonstrations and 


experiments, just as it is practiced in our own sessions at the orphanage. 


Another favourable coincidence presented itself, which we must hasten to take advantage of. In 
consultation with their friends and colleagues in Ghent, as well as with ourselves, the initiators of a 
movement for the foundation of a rationalist orphanage in Brussels. This was a project of which 
we have already spoken to our readers. They had their president, Mr Sluys, invite us to join in 
making active and extensive propaganda in favour of the principles of integral education to help 
make this a reality through a campaign of conferences and urgently appealing to all friends of 


education and progress. 


As a result of these invitations, on 9 August, the Director and Assistant Director of the Orphanage, 
accompanied by several teachers and around fifty of the older students from the establishment, 
took the train to Belgium. We will overlook the first incidents of this beautiful journey, which will 
remain in the memory of all the participants, children or adults, as a continual celebration, a 


triumph, a dream, and of which we have published the full account in our Bulletin’. 


We cannot, however, omit the warm and enthusiastic reception that awaited us in Brussels. On 
our arrival at the station, we broke out playing the Marseillaise and an enormous group invaded 


7 


the entrances of the train station to meet us, cheering and crying out “Viva la France!” Our young 
troop had difficulty clearing a passage through the fifteen to twenty thousand spectators 


gathered there, and our brass instruments were hard to hear above the thunder of hurrahs. Then 
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all these trained people followed us through the too narrow streets to the Maison du Peuple, 
where the mutual presentation and the welcoming speeches were to take place. There, the 
members and delegates of several progressive societies met, united in the same thought of 
improvement and the future. One of these delegates, Mr Deluc (one of the heroes of the 
resistance during the coup d’état in 1851*) spoke on behalf of the Société de la Libre Pensée and 


addressed our young travellers in the following speech: 
“My dear children, 


The Société de la Libre Pensée of the city of Brussels have entrusted me with the pleasant 
mission of welcoming you and expressing the deep interest which the Orphanage of 


Cempuis inspires in us. 


There, under the paternal direction of a leader as enlightened as he was affectionate, and 
with the help of his worthy collaborators, a moral education that is freed from all 
superstition and based only on the unshakable basis of true socialism opens your minds to 


all the righteous idea and your hearts to all generous feelings. 


Without a doubt, such a liberal education will make you, as it did your predecessors, young 
people disciplined but without any constraint. That is to say, you are influenced by the 
demands of reason, sincere and good, educated and capable of initiative, devoted to social 
progress. But you practice inexhaustible tolerance towards those who are still darkened by 
ignorance or prejudices and finally understand that the ideal would be to consider all 
humanity as being a large family despite the differences of race, culture, religion, or 


language. All members should love and help each other. 


If you are happy to find yourself here in this beautiful and good country of Belgium, which 
always welcomes you with such cordiality and which you could almost regard as a second 
peerage, we are also happy to see you here. We hope that your presence will clearly show 
everyone that it is still education based on sincerity in all things that gives the healthiest 


and most fruitful results. 


*« Refers to the self-coup d’état by Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte (Napoleon III) in 1851. It was also known as 
Operation Rubicon. 


As you know, dear friends, we are working ardently to found a rationalist Orphanage in 
Belgium that is similar to yours, and our legitimate ambition would be to also have a 
model school with regards to both rational education and integral teaching. 

When our dream is finally realised, it is in our orphanage that we will have the pleasure of 
welcoming you, and instead of a simple camp, you will enjoy an installation in accordance 


with your habits. 


Tomorrow evening, there is a party of which your various exercises will be the main, if not 
the only, attraction. The planned Orphanage intends to also follow your guidance: and here 


| must thank you in advance for the act of solidarity that you will thus accomplish. 


During your excursion, indulge yourself without concern in the decent joy which is 
accustomed to you. Dear children, believe that, as you have in France, you also have 
devoted friends here who will always endeavour, within the limits of the possible, to 


replace your absent family.” 


To these very fatherly and warm words, our young pupils were very touched and responded with 
their applause. Then other speakers, representing various groups and associations, took the floor 
in their turn. Finally, Mr Robin answered them all in a few words, no less warmly received. There is 
no need to say what these exchanged words expressed: after the greetings and the wishes, there 
are always the great ideas of brotherhood of men and of nations, of progress through science, of 
the happiness of all through justice and liberty, peace, work, the arts; the hope of renewal through 
a universal, rational education in accordance with the modern spirit and the conditions for social 


regeneration. 


Such was the introduction to a series of works, educational demonstrations, and celebrations that 
filled the days of our stay in Brussels. We will mention in particular the evening of 12 August that 
took place in the large room of the Brasserie Flamande and in the presence of a considerable 
number of spectators. It was a condensed summary of our weekly celebrations: great pieces 
performed by a large band, choirs, recitations and poems, stage games, comedy, gymnastic 
exercises. It included various aspects of our system of integral education, a system which 


produces different levels of teaching, bodily exercises, music, diction, etc. with results that we have 


not seen in those elite organisations. The enlightened public surrounded us — particularly the 
teachers, professors, and devoted friends of education who formed its core — were not mistaken 
and took the celebration as an experiment, being drawn into the animation of everything, and 


discussed and appreciated the experience as such. 


Another party of the same kind, more widely organised and made from a more demonstrative 
point of view, took place the next day in the vast courtyard of I'Ecole Normale in front of an even 


more numerous and more special audience. 


Mr Sluys, during a short introduction, raised the question of both popular and school education 
for the subject of music by the means of simplifications brought about by the modal method. 
“Noting first of all,” he said, “that according to official reports, there are only 17% of municipal 
schools in Belgium where music is even taught. In France and in Germany (a country renowned 
for music), the proportion is roughly the same or even lower. In schools where music is taught, it is 
not said that pupils read with ease because of this or results in anything comparable to those 


which the audience will even appreciate unless performed exceptionally.” 


The session lasted more than two hours. Several listeners who had brought their unfavourable 
prejudices of the method to the experiments must have changed their impressions and promised 


to study it impartially and thoroughly. 


The students of I’Ecole Normale were to meet with those of Cempuis to sing in the choirs. Only 
one rehearsal had been done in the morning to get acquainted. Without other preliminary joint 
studies, the choirs went very well. They represented a number of about two hundred performers. 
This impressive choral mass lent itself to a magnificent combination: we hastened to take 
advantage of it. Instrumental music accompanied the choirs. The intoxicating powerful vibrations, 
the bursts of the trumpets, and the deep tones of the bass came to support and amplify the 
voices, without covering them, and to give a marvelous and moving energy to everything. Their 


interpretation of the Marseillaise de la Paix? made hearts beat faster. 


In addition to the performances of the band and choirs, accompanied or not, the program 


included recitations, a comedy scene, and a pantomime. 


° The Marseillaise de la Paix was a take on the national anthem (La Marseillaises) and is often credited as 
having been written by pupils at Cempuis in 1892. 


On 12 August and between these two public events, a special musical demonstration took place in 
front of a competent audience made up of teachers, professors, and music lovers and particularly 
in front of two professors from the Conservatory of Brussels, Mr Mercier and Mr Beauvais. This 
session summarised the testing of all the procedures involved in the use of the Galin-Paris-Chevé 
modal method®, as organised by l'Association Galiniste. The students of the Orphanage performed 
various exercises in a highly satisfactory manner: sight-reading exercises, intonation and 
measurement, musical dictation exercises, intonation using a meloplast’, chord tables, and 
musical mimicry (pbhonomime). The explanation of the procedures was made by the teacher to 
measure on the spot. Following these explanations, one of the Conservatory professors asked to 
experiment with the use of the modulation process known in the modal method under the name 
of soudure’®. For this, he immediately wrote a piece of proof, containing for modulations in the 
span of a few bars. The students sang diatonic scales? and then immediately started ‘bridging the 
gap’ between notes without the slightest hesitation. As the demonstrating professor offered the 
professor to give further evidence through a more difficult exercise, Mr Mercier exclaimed: Useless! 


This experiment is perfectly conclusive and satisfactory.” 


We were very happy to take away this precious praise, all the more fortunate as the two learned 
professors had expressed some doubts about the procedures that were specific to the modal 
method. These doubts, which can be easily explained, were dispelled, and we have gathered 


sincere testimony to invoke if necessary. 


Mr Sluys, on behalf of l’Association Galiniste in Belgium of which he is the president, offered our 
students a beautiful lyre made of artificial flowers in memory of this evening, which we delicately 


placed in the middle of our museum upon our return to the Orphanage. 


We left for Ghent the next day, where an enthusiastic and cordial reception awaited us. We will 
not describe the feasts, the banquets, the snacks offered, the amusements, the walks, the visits to 


monuments, to public and private parks, to horticultural establishments, to industries, the 


© The Galin-Paris-Chevé method is a system of teaching sight-singing. 

7 A meloplast is an empty staff with movable notes used as a teaching aid. 

® Literally means ‘welding’. Essentially, someone ‘bridges the gap’ of a musical piece between different notes. 
° The French reads “solifié,” but they are singing the names of the notes, similar to how people sing variations 
like “do-re-mi-fa-so-la-ti-do.” 


pedestrian excursions, and the steam boat trips which made the stay of the travelers in the midst 
of this sympathetic population true days of paradise. Nor will we describe the ovations lavished 


upon us. We have talked about it extensively elsewhere.” 


Before restricting ourselves here to the questions of education and propaganda, we will only 
speak, on the one hand, of the celebrations and demonstrations given by the pupils. On the other 


hand, we will discuss the details of the conferences of the Normal Session. 


The dignity, the success, the triumph, was the evening given at the Hippodrome. The program 
was varied and also very demonstrative. Our band played two rather difficult pieces: a fantasia 
about l’Africaine and Govaert’s l'Ouverture fantastique. For the choirs, our fifty singers had 
gathered members of the Instituteurs de la Ligue and the students of the communal schools, 
forming a total of nearly four hundred people. Added to them were the powerful voices of the 
instruments. Thus we orchestrated our humanitarian hymns including l’'Hymne au Soleil; the 
music of Méhul; Liberté, egalité, fraternité; Toast a l'Humanité, Marseillaises de la Paix. They all 
moved our audience greatly and received thunderous applause. Moreover, the demonstrated 
beyond doubt the value of a method which made it possible to bring us all together in this way to 


perform rather complicated pieces, without common studies and after a single rehearsal. 


These beautiful performances alternated with proper demonstration exercises, which are not 
usually done at a celebration or in front of the general public: sight-reading exercises, musical 
dictation, musical mimicry (ephonomimy) in unison and in two voices. The audience was keenly 


interested in the exhibition of the procedures. 


But the session was not an exclusively musical event; it also included gymnastic exercises, group 
movements, simulated boxing, and pyramids in its program. These highlighted the physical vigor, 


agility, and composure of our young gymnasts. 


The success of this evening, which the newspapers described as enormous, was such that they 
decided to give another rendition of it two days later. This was unanimously requested by the 
public and was for the benefit of the Avenir society. The large choirs with brass orchestra, in 
demand from all, were performed again to a similar reception as before. The rest of the program 
was absolutely renewed. Other fantasias were played by the band and different gymnastic 


exercises took place; in addition, there were figurative dance performances that were intended to 
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make people understand what we meant by a ‘school dance’. It was a type of rhythmic 
gymnastics that was set to music and intended to develop flexibility and grace of movement and 
posture alongside the energy and resistance developed under ordinary gymnastics. The 
enthusiasm of the spectators was even greater than the first time. At the exit, we could not even 
clear our way, and the crowd began to follow us through the streets like a victory march, saluting 


us with their acclamations. 


The International Session of Ghent 


While the celebrations were held in front of a benevolent public, they were about starting to 
exhibit our principles of integral education. The initiates, the public, and the summoned 
educators opened the work of their Session, which was exceptionally laborious. The congress 
should last only four days, and the matters to be discussed and procedures to be demonstrated 
and tested constitute an incredibly busy program. It was necessary to accumulate the exercises 
and increase the number sessions per day to four; the people leading the sessions courageously 


set to work. 


The discussions and demonstrations were of great interest; the pedagogical questions — those 
that are almost always passed over in silence, as Mr Sluys pointed out, in the official conferences 


held by the administration — were the only ones that preoccupied the participants. 


We must leave it to our friends and collaborators in Ghent and Brussels to reproduce, with the 
detail they contain, the proceedings of their important session. Already, a large general article has 
appeared in the Revue Belge" analysing the ideas that were put forward and the methods 
studied at the congress. It is an article which deserves to be reproduced in its entirety and from 
which we will be happy to borrow a few quotes. We will therefore confine ourselves to briefly 


summarise the progress of the studies of the sesion. 


" Revue Pédagogique Belge, 6th year, 9th issue, 15 septembre 1893. La Session Internationale de pédagogie 
pratique a Gand, M. A. Sluys. 


The study sessions took place in the Guillaume Tell room. The premiere was held according to the 


schedule on Sunday, 13 August at 8 a.m. 


After the opening address, which was delivered by President Bogaerts, Mr Robin read out the 


manifesto of which we have spoken and which is reproduced below. 


Following this important communication and a brief discussion, the Assembly voted for the 
creation of an Association internationale d’éducation. The aim of such would be to propagate the 
ideas and methods of integral education in accordance with the declared principles and to 


prepare for its implementation. 


Mr Robin has dealt with the questions of the introduction of the Aimé Paris system of shorthand 
into the school program and has shown all the use that can be made of it in practice. This 
presentation was supported by experiments carried out by the group of students from the 
Orphanage, who performed various shorthand exercises, dictation-transcriptions, spelling 


exercises using shorthand, etc. 


During the afternoon session, Mr Guilhot explains the principles and procedures of the musical 
teaching method known as ‘modal music’ or the Galin-Paris-Chevé method, which is named after 
its creators. This presentation was accompanied by demonstration exercises by the students of 
the Orphanage under the direction of Mr Bonnet, a professor at the schools of Paris. These 
exercises were theoretical exercises that complemented the demonstrations of those seen at the 


evening party at the Hippodrome. 


On Monday, the third session opened at 8:30 a.m. and did not end until after noon. It was as 
important as it was laborious, beginning with a lecture by Mrs Lievevrow-Coopman, a teacher in 
Ghent, about co-education based on gender. The speaker herself show they were in full 


compliance with our relevant principles: 


“The separation of the two sexes,” she said, “has created an abyss between one half of the human 
race and the other. While men, physically and better prepared, would like to walk toward progress, 
women — who should have the greatest educational and moralising influence on posterity — 
have thus far remained as stumbling blocks against all progress, whether it is political or 


intellectual.” 


The author has more than once invoked as proof the simultaneous applications of that which is 
developed and taught at Cempuis and are widely implemented in America, England, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Belgium. To this conscientious study, warmly applauded, Mr Robin added a few 
words on the moral effects of the co-education model at Cempuis. Then Mr Sluys, making history 
of discussing the question in Belgium, showed how and why clerical influence manifested 
through a systematic hostility of reactionary administration against schools following a 
co-education model. The bachelor made mandatory by his profession” is the apostle of separation 
and opposition between the sexes; he exhibits the deplorable, intended consequences of this 


separation. 


Mr Severijn, a representative of the League of Dutch Teachers, explained the predicament of 
teachers in the Netherlands, the tyranny which weighs on them and the efforts they make to 
escape it. He discussed the founding of the League of Teachers and how they prospered despite 
the malevolence of the reactionary authorities. This soeech, having been delivered in Dutch, was 
immediately reproduced into French by Ms Lievevrow, who improvised the translation and was 


greeted by sympathetic bravos. 
A talk by Mr Perrin on the need for graphic and spelling simplification ended the session. 


That afternoon was mainly occupied by a conference by Mr. Cambillard, the sub-inspector of the 
Service for Assisted Children in Rouen, about the hygiene of children and on raising small 
children. He ended by exposing the mode of evolution of the cerebral functions in young children 
and insisting on the need to consider it when adapting teaching methods for young students. We 
will find that our valiant colleague at Cempuis is developing an almost identical thesis, as he has 
set himself the task of soreading truths that are still too little known, overly neglected by 


practicing educators, and too often forgotten by the makers of curricula and class books. 


Mr Guilhot then demonstrated the simultaneous method for teaching diction, paying more 
attention to pronunciation. He then explained the use of slates in a school’s oral exams" and 
demonstrated, with the help of the students from the Orphanage, the ingenious mechanism of 
this process. He showed how wonderfully this rapid process of an oral examination adapts to the 


use of shorthand and vice versa. These practical exercises greatly interested the teachers present. 


In French, this reads “le célibataire de profession étant nécessairement,” but it is describing a priest who is, 
by the nature of his job, celibate and unmarried. 

™ The French here says “les interrogations,” but it means an oral exam where the teacher asks students 
questions. 


Mr Sluys then took the floor to develop the thesis of Integral Education from a practical 
perspective. With the authority given to him by his position as the director of a teaching college, 
which constantly puts him into contact with teaching staff, he first showed all of the vices and 
shortcomings of current education in Belgium, though the situation in other countries is not too 
different. Reviewing the subjects of primary education programs and with official documents in 
hand, he noted the following: 

1. With regard to physical education, nothing or almost nothing has been done to ensure the 
minimum necessary nutrition, relevant clothing, and medical care for the children of the 
people; gymnastics is largely missing from the majority of public schools. 

2. From an intellectual point of view, the situation is not better. The basics of the natural 
sciences, which are so indispensable, are only taught in one-fifth of all schools, the basics 
of geometry are only taught in one-quarter of schools, and practical hygiene is taught in 
one-seventh. Manual work has only been adopted in approximately forty schools 
throughout the whole of Belgium. Regarding the basics of arts, the study of drawing, and 


music are only taught in about one-sixth of schools. 


Finally, it should be noted that during this elementary instruction, which is so incomplete, only 
one-fifth of school-aged children actually receive it. The other four-fifths leave school before 
having started their classes, receiving the most minimal information. There was nothing to say to 


this well-documented statistic. 


“There,” exclaimed Mr Sluys, “the distressing situation of popular education, officially established, 
which responds to the optimistic soeeches of the false democrats, to the declamations of false 
scientists on excessive work in schools, to the recriminations of false educators who demand 


reductions to the study program!” 


He adds, “you have seen the students of Cempuis. You admired their exuberant health, their 
vigour, their physical and moral energy, their family discipline, their strength in diction and music 


and shorthand.” 


“They show where we can go when we apply the integral education program. They are, today, 
what all of the children of the people should be and what they will be under a genuinely 


democratic organisation.” 


“The educational sessions of Cempuis and those of Ghent are the dawn of this transformation. 
May all educators be animated by the love of progress and of humanity; may they join forces to 


bring forward the hour when it will be achieved everywhere.” 


As the speeches, the experiments, and the discussions were stressful during the long hours of 
these two laborious sessions, Mr Robin decided to create a recreational event for the evening that 
would enable everyone to relax a little. He replaced the talk that he was to give that evening, a 
discussion against the use of tobacco, with a discussion of the pros and cons. This discussion 
would take place with the help of Mr Giroud, a teacher at the Orphanage and a former student of 
the establishment; he would be replying to Mr Robin, creating a tight argument concealed 


beneath an amusing conversation between the two characters. 


Then, to corroborate what had been said by Mr Sluys and by himself in relation to the Cempuis 
Orphanage, Mr Robin used a projection device to show the audience photographs of the 
participants and guests of the Orphanage; they saw the complex and its buildings and groups of 


students working in various workshops or doing gymnastic exercises. 


Finally, the sky showed favourable signs. Mr Robin called the attendees together at 9:30 p.m. that 
evening, in the Plaine des Jeux in the Parc de la Citadelle, and he gave them a demonstration of 
an astronomy lesson in the manner that he teaches them to the students of Cempuis. This lesson 


really struck the teachers who were present. 


Mr Guilhot spoke of the use of leisure time at the school and in the family, through intelligent 
recreations and hobbies that were capable of arousing curiosity and ingenuity. He showed 
methods that would enable the class itself to be more lively and engaging and would save time 


for these hobbies which he is learning to use. 


Dr Charbonnier then dealt with the teaching of history and geography. He criticised the routine 
manner in which this teaching takes place in school and showed that it is necessary, in the 
teaching of history, to bring out the scientific laws of human evolution and the influence of 


climate; the physical evolution of geographic forms should be included in teaching geography. 


Mr Tensi took up, with another perspective, the question of drawing from nature and manual 
schoolwork. Following this conference, and to confirm the deductions using material evidence, Mr 
Robin presented to the participants examples of the various works carried out at Cempuis by the 


students, which had been exhibited in the conference room since the beginning of the sesion. He 


explained the principles by which these types of manual exercises were combined with lessons 


and improved upon. 


Finally, Mr Robin took up the same idea and developed it from another perspective, speaking of 


teaching through games for young children. 


The session was then closed as the agenda had been exhausted and the students of the 
Orphanage were due to leave the next day. This congress had been perfectly successful. There 
were many ideas that have been collected and will certainly be spread widely through the 
population and grow stronger. One of the most important results of these meetings was the 
resolution by which I’Association universelle d’'Education intégrale was founded. The movement 
was inspired by the publication of the manifesto, a movement which will soread both throughout 
France and other European nations; it will particularly soread throughout Belgium due to the 
efforts of the sessions held in Ghent and all of the friends of education who came together to 


support them. 


Teaching Session 


of 1893 
at the Orphanage 


Opening and Program 


In accordance with the traditions that have been established in previous years, the teachers and 
friends of education had been summoned by an invitation that was published in the Bulletin de 
l’Education intégrale. It provided an explanation and outline of what would be discussed during 


the conference: 
“It will be of particular importance from a practical point of view. 


It will include a complete revision of the integral education curriculum, which contains all 
of the compulsory subjects as outlined by the official education curriculum at various 
levels, the optional subjects, and those which we complete to finish the General 
Instruction. The special aim of our studies and our demonstrations will be to determine the 
method and the procedures by which we can manage to simultaneously teach all of the 
subjects included in the vast curriculum without overworking the children or overloading 
the teachers. These methods and procedures are put into current use at the Orphanage 
and are how we obtain satisfactory results in the different branches of ‘proper education’. 
This is despite the addition of manual work and vocational training to the curriculum, 
which removes our students from the classroom for several hours per day to work in the 


workshop. 


The work of the eight days in this session will be, as in previous years, incredibly varied in 
form as well as in subjects. They will include methodical presentations, practical 
demonstrations, and experimentation of procedures in the classes with students of the 
Orphanage. There will be standard lessons on specific subjects and then talks and open 


discussions to allow for the exchange of observations on everything we have studied. 


Finally, there will be a number of proper conferences on various questions connected with 


education. 


As in previous years, several of the meetings will be devoted to exercises carried out with 
the assistance of the students at the Orphanage. The second part of each will be reserved 
for assistants to present their observations in complete freedom. Those who have 
experimented with the methods, procedures, and structures of integral education are 
invited to present the result of their tests and to organise their requests for clarification, 
approval of new methods or procedures, or criticisms of those that exist. They should have 
participated in previous sessions or be inspired by our publications about integral 


education. 


Within the boundaries of our free time, which is several hours a day, assistants will be given 
chances to improvise lessons, exhibit various methods or objects, work on personal or 


student work, etc. 


Groups of students of all ages, boys and girls, will be assigned to participants who would 


like to have educational experiences. 


The notes and work that the auditors could write or carry between sessions or after the 


sessions will be, if they wish, examined and annotated. 


During their stay at the Orphanage, participants in the teaching session will be able to go 
everywhere: in the classrooms, the gymnasium, the gardens, and the workshops (wood, 

metals, printing, lithography, bookbinding, sewing, laundry, ironing, etc). They will be able 
to attend the daily meteorological observations (6 a.m., noon, and 9 p.m.) and the weekly 


anthropometric observations, among other classes and events. 


Distributions of objects that have been fashioned by the children, Froebelian works, and 


other examples and specimens will be made to the members of the conference. 


As in previous years, to relax the minds of our members, as our studies will certainly be a 
little laborious, we will invite them to participate in walks, celebrations and other 
recreational activities that offer the opportunity to think about other aspects of the 


problems in education. 


School celebrations will take place in the evening at the establishment’s theatre, as they 
have previously. This will include vocal and instrumental music, recitations, readings, 


comedy, etc.” 


This was followed by an indication of the material arrangements that would be made for travel to 
and accommodation at the Orphanage for the participants. Food and board would be offered “as 
in previous years, for the simple reimbursement of expenses, i.e. 2 francs per day.” This was 
because the management was not able to burden the Administration with expenditure outside of 


the orphnage’s budget. 


Attached to this communication was a summary program of questions that had been prepared 


for study during the session. 


Following this, we are reproducing the complete program of work as it had been when it was 
distributed to the participants upon their arrival. The program was followed very precisely from 
point to point, except for some insignificant modifications that were made as a due to related 


circumstances. 


Due to an unfavourable and unavoidable coincidence of legislative elections, a large number of 
teachers who had stated they would be attending were forced to stay in their municipalities. 
Despite this, approximately sixty members of teachers and other staff were able to attend; various 
other people, mostly those who were not educators by trade but were highly interested in 
educational matters, joined us. Among the foreign participants, we received a delegate from 
Brazil who had come to France to study the organisation of instruction, a Belgian science 
professor, a Dutch engineer and his wife who was a publicist and author of various educational 


articles. 


In addition, a circumstance of very special interest (which will be described later) allowed around 
thirty pupils to visit us, brought by their teachers from the neighbouring municipal schools of 
Granavilliers, Vaundancourt, and Daméraucourt. They came to participate in the exercises and 
demonstrations of teaching methods. This was something that we had not been able to carry out 


in our previous conferences. 


We cannot ignore the visit of the nearly thirty high school students to the Orphanage. They had 
taken advantage of their school vacations and holidays to come and see the education that was 


received at our establishment, to offer their grateful memories to their teachers and protectors, 


and, for some, to shake hands with the younger comrades who were still among the ranks of our 


own students. 


Here is the curriculum. It is divided by day and time: 


HOLIDAYS OF 1893 


4TH NORMAL SESION OF PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY 


Organized under the benevolent auspices of the Administrative Commission of the Prévost 
Orphanage, under the administration of the Prefect of the Seine, and offered to teaching staff 
(teachers) from France and other countries. 


PROGRAM 


DAY 1: WEDNESDAY, 23 AUGUST 1893 


- Reception of guests, collaborators and listeners. 
- Summary exhibition of all the students' work. 


- 430 PM: Presentation of the guests, visit to the orphanage: property, cultivation and gardening, 
classes and workshops; history, organisation, and functions of the Prévost Orphanage by Mr. 
Robin (director) and Mr. Fritz Robin. 


- 7PM: Introductory session: integral teaching, its principles, program, method, general 
procedures; manifesto commented by Mr. Robin. 
- The unity of the method in all degrees by Mr. Delon. 


DAY 2: THURSDAY, AUGUST 21 1893 


- 6AM: Musical education according to the Galin-Paris-Chevé method. — Statement of principles. 
— Experiments with the students of the Orphanage by Mr. Guilhot. 


- 9AM: Experiments by students brought from the municipal schools of the department by the 
teachers Mr. Bruno and Mr. Moutet. 


- 10AM:The music and drawing lesson in the nursery class by Miss L. Robin. 


- 2PM: School gymnastics, principles, and practical means. Demonstrations by the students; 
various exercises, application exercises, cycling, swimming, etc. 


- 4PM: Object lesson” and the forms of teaching which are attached to it by Mr. Delon. 


- 7PM: Example of weekly celebrations, summary of artistic studies; vocal and instrumental 
music; poems, pantomimes, comedies. 


DAY 3: FRIDAY, AUGUST 25 1893 


- 6AM: Music lesson in the elementary and middle school by Mr. Peyre. 


- 10 AM: Drawing at school by Miss L. Robin. 
- 2PM:Anthropometry at school by Mr. Giroud. 


- 4PM: The influence of the school and the teacher on your families; school exhibitions and 
educational festivals: their organisation, their character, the results obtained by Mr. Guilhot. 


- 7PM: Arithmetic: the concrete rational method: count, weigh, measure. — Arithmetic simplified 
by algebra, by Mr. Robin. 

- Practical geometry and the metric system through concrete demonstrations: Usual applications 
by Mr. Robin. 


™ In French, it says: “La lecon de choses.” It’s an educational theory of starting from concrete lessons and moving to 
abstract concepts. 


DAY 4: SATURDAY, AUGUST 26 1893 


- 6AM: Superior Music Course, lesson by Mr. Guilhot. 
- Wall paintings in education, their various applications by Mr. Guilhot. 


- 10 AM: The teaching of young children, informed by games and children's work, by M. Delon. 
- 2PM: Recreation: Shooting exercises. 


- 4PM:Simultaneous teaching of reading, writing, and shorthand. — Reading through games for 
the young class, demonstration by Miss Faivre. 


- 7 PM: The Froebelian" works, considered from the point of view of the intelligence of the forms 
and of the teaching of drawing by Mr. Delon. 


DAY 5: SUNDAY, AUGUST 27 1893 


- 6AM: The hygiene of the schoolboy by Mr. Cambillard. 
- Hygiene in kindergartens: demonstration and using the timetable by Mr. Cambillard. 


- 8AM: Preventive medicine in schools and in the family by Mr. le W Toussaint. 


- 10AM: The manner of questioning the pupils by Mr. Guilhot. 
- Sunday lunch at 11 AM. After the meal, photographs of all the assistants. 


- Noon: Walk in the woods of Galets. Geography, topography and geology on a walk by Mr. Delon. 
-  Bathing/swimming on the way back. 


- 7:30 PM: Weekly theatre celebration. 


* Refers to the work of Friedrich Frébel, a German pedagogue who is credited with creating the concept of kindergarten. 
He was part of the early theorists who recognised that children had different and unique needs. 


DAY 6: MONDAY, AUGUST 28 1893 


6 AM: Instrumental music. 


8 AM: Influence of scientific instruction on education as a whole by Mr. Riez. 
10 AM: Natural sciences in the school by Mr. Delon. 


Noon: School exercises and excursions. 
Lunch in the woods. 


2 PM: Dissection by Mr. Nissen. 
Taxidermy by Mr. Peyre. 


4 PM: Teaching grammar and spelling. Dictations abbreviated using slates by Mr. 
Guilhot. 

School stenography, various jobs; shorthand competition at all levels; spelling taught 
by shorthand by Mr. Peyre. 


7 PM: History for Children by Mr. Delon. 


DAY 7: TUESDAY, AUGUST 29 1893 


6 AM: The arts of expression at school: diction, expressive reading, school theater by 
Mr. Guilhot. 


8:30 AM: The question of literature for children: readings and reading books by Mr. 
Delon. 


10:30 AM: Modeling at school by Miss Robin. 


2 PM: Organisation of the teaching of manual work at school, without workshop by Mr. 
Robin. 


4 PM: Historical grammar and grammatical reforms by Mr. Delon. 
Modern languages, their first teaching by Mr. Robin. 


7 PM: Astronomy at school by Mr. Robin. 
Meteorology at school by Mr. Giroud. 


DAY 8: WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30 1893 


- 6AM: The examination of the certificate of studies, modifications to be introduced by 
Mr. Guilhot. 
- The examination of the certificate of pedagogical studies by Mr. Guilhot. 


- 10AM: The teaching of agriculture and horticulture by Mr. Raquet. 


- 2PM: Manual and vocational education in the workshops, study in the workshops of 
the Orphanage by Mr. Robin. 


- 4PM: Comparative mythology: Aryan and Semitic by Mr. Delon. 


- 7PM: Closing session. 
- Closing party at the theatre. 


In the following reports, we will proceed according to the logical and methodical order of the 
subjects and not according to the chronological succession of the exercises indicated in the 


program above. 


Opening Session 


On 23 August, in accordance with our agenda, after arriving from a variety of places by different 
trains and at different times, the guests were received by the Director and walked together in 
groups around the establishment until dinner time. While showing them the property, the fields 
and gardens, the old and new buildings, the classrooms, the workshops, and thus giving them the 
first glimpse of all people and things on the campus, Mr Robin introduced his guests to the 
constitution of the establishment. He then took them for the first time to the weekly exhibition 
hall, where the works recently completed by the students are exhibited, and then to the 
Pedagogical Museum where the students’ work would be classified next to models, objects, 


materials, and demonstration instruments. 


That same evening, after the meal, Mr Robin opened the exercises of the conference by reading 
the following manifesto, which briefly explains the principles of Integral Education and to which 


he added some clarifications and comments. 


Mr Robin introduced his listeners to the matter by means of a brief history. He said how several of 
our friends and correspondents, sharing our convictions on the overall question of the education 
of the people and being encouraged by the results of our experience at the Orphanage, had 
planned for a long time to organise a method of disseminating propaganda in favour of the idea 
and methods of integral education and to found possible establishments similar to that of 


Cempuis, extending the body of work and possibly improving upon it where necessary. 


“This project took shape and form first on Belgian land where an organisation was founded for the 
purpose of the creation of a rationalist Orphanage in Brussels. United in the same thought, the 
Ligue de personnel enseignant of Ghent convened a normal teaching session, like those which 
have been taking place for several years at the Prévost Orphanage and held an appeal for their 
friends and collaborators from all countries, a call to which we all hastened to respond. We 
participated in the work of this congress, taking about fifty of our most advanced students with us 
to help us demonstrate the application of our methods and procedures. It was on this occasion of 
this double meeting that the manifesto | will present to you was drawn up and drafted and was 
approved and adopted after having been read at the opening session of the session in Ghent. It 
was decided that this appeal to all friends of popular education and social progress would be 


spread and disclosed in every way and as much as possible. It would serve as a declaration of 


principles and as a flag, so to speak, for ‘Association universelle d’éducation intégrale whose 
foundation was decided upon during this free congress. It will also serve us, as well as our friends 
and collaborators of the Belgian Conference, as a preliminary presentation and introduction to the 


work of this Conference. 


Manifesto 


to the friends of education and social progress 


For the purpose of broadcasting the principles, 


methods, and process of integral education 


The century which is about to end will not have passed in vain. It has carved out a furrow in history 
that no one will erase. A revolution has taken place, deeper than those which overthrow empires: 
something has changed in the way the human mind operates. We think differently than in the 
past. This is so true that he who relives the past through history is incessantly obliged to reflect on 
himself in order to understand the men and things of these times, brought closer by date and 
made distant by the distance traveled. We seem to have been transported to another world and 


among beings of an entirely different species than those of the past. 


The advent of science, this great historical phenomenon to which no other can be compared, 
belongs to our time. The geniuses of other ages were only precursors, their greatest discoveries 
only lightning. Today, science is well established. It now has its tools and methods; it pushes for 
analysis to the fullest, constructing grandiose syntheses. At the same time, it creates new 
connections in the brain as it reverses the old.'® Science and the spirit of it are everywhere. 
Whoever thinks, thinks according to its formulas; those who wish to fight science are forced to 
borrow its language. Its influence permeates even into the deepest social strata and through its 
material productions, its machines, its railways, its telegraphs. It changes the habits and life and 
the direction of ideas. The transformation cannot be resisted; stopping it is as impossible as 


stopping a planet in orbit. 


Everything is linked, everything is bound together: the conception of the universe, its laws and 


those of man and society, morality, and also pedagogy. The old world had its own laws — 


© In French, this line reads “... elle repétrit la cervelle humaine sous une forme nouvelle et tout a l'envers du 
vieux moule.” 


authoritarian, condensed, negative, and tending to lesson life — in perfect harmony with its 
philosophy, without any substance and its morality built in a vacuum. With a logic no less 
rigorous, the modern spirit of science imposes an entirely opposite ideal of education: a positive, 
emancipatory and expansive education that has a goal of improving the being and the 
development of all their activities, and irrefutable consequence of a new concept of nature and 
life, of human lineage and social organisation. It is necessary, we say. To keep in our intelligence 
What is no longer in use in our ideas or in manners, bringing up children in the twentieth century 
as if they had to live in the thirteenth, is contradictory and violent and cannot last. Nothing lasts 


against logic. 


Our time has been a time of doubt and transition, of the sadness that everyone has felt, and of 
which we have not understood or wanted to say the deep reason for this. Each of us in his own 
being and for his part had to redo this laborious history of his century. We have received from our 
fathers, besides obscure cerebral heredities, all the figures of the old world, the deep imprint of 
the ideas before science. So we had, upon arriving at the age when we started to think, to forget 
what we knew before we learned, to destroy before building, and to undo and remake the 
foundations in order to build up our education. It was hard work, taken for granted, and was not 
without intimate suffering. More than one came out broken. And how many remained halfway, 
their brains associating disparate, irreconcilable ideas, summing up in themselves all the 


intellectual disorder of their time? 


Let us not bequeath such a stain on those who will come after us. Let us, if we can, make our son's 
soul more serene than ours; let them ignore our struggles and contradictions. Let us leave them a 
happy childhood of heart, a simple mind right in the face of realities, an imagination free from 
ghosts. Let us prepare them for reciprocal aid for violence and in the hopes of social pacification 
and not for a view to struggle for life, as is too often said. May the generation that will forget us 
receive something from us that it at least remembers: the education of reason and science, that 
healing and liberating education, progressive in essence, and one that can always add to it 


without having nothing to ever reject. 


Resolutely eliminating imaginary factors from the formula, science considers the human being as 
a united whole, comprising organs, energies, faculties of various orders, whose multiple activities 
are expressed by this set of physical, intellectual, and passion that is life. Conceive of these 
different elements of nature as each reaches the highest limit of its normal development and at 
the same time coordinating, balancing and working in perfect harmony. This is the scientific ideal, 
the type of man summing up all the conditions of perfection and happiness. Realising this ideal 
within oneself, at least as close as possible to it, is entirely moral; working or reproducing it in 


others is all education. 


The first condition of order in all things is wholeness. Just as a being who lacks a sense or an 
organ, a man lacking one of the essential faculties of the species is an incomplete, misshapen 
copy. Just as physical health consists in the balancing of the various organic systems and their 
synergistic functioning, intellectual and moral health is the result of faculties being normally 
developed and all harmonically converging. It is the disproportion of faculties, some 
unconsciously or systematically depressed, others exalted beyond measure and thrown out of the 
way due to lack of a counterweight, that makes all these unhappy and harmful organisations 
unbalanced and create these internal struggles which darken existence. It is the strange endemic 


diseases of the soul which frighten throughout history and from which humanity is not yet cured. 


Societies are the result: they are worth what men are worth. How would the whole thing be 
healthy when part of it is stale? How would the agreement happen in practice, when the discord 
is at the back of our minds? History does not just happen; ultimately, events depend on the wills 
of people, and their forms are modeled on ideas. The root cause of the great social disorders is in 
the excessive inequality which there is between men from the intellectual perspective and in the 
absolute divergence of their thoughts. This inequality is a fatal consequence of certain natural or 
historical factors created either consciously or unconsciously and taken to the extreme, not only 
by the ignorance in which we have left the masters but rather by the upside-down education that 
was given to them, the counter education, anti-rational and immoral, different and divergent, 
tending to exaggerate oppositions instead of diminishing them. It seems that there are no longer 
any common ideas between men nor is there a common language to understand each other. If, 
however, there was a common ground of reasoning, we could hope to come to an understanding. 
Agreement would naturally come between similar beings, as discord and war between dissimilar 


beings. Let us make haste to put a little order in our brains, if we want there to be in all things. We 


do not know exactly what the social formula of tomorrow will be. Whatever it is, if we want 
evolution, inevitable and imminent, to be accomplished by the agreement of reflected wills and 
not under the blind push of instincts; it is time to give men an education which brings them 


together instead of dividing them. 


The infinite complexity of the sciences, of the arts, and of modern industries requires that whoever 
wants to achieve a certain degree of perfection in any of those spheres should specialise in a given 
order of study or learning. On the other hand, the individual, in the large social body where he 
plays the role of ‘organ’, is obliged, just like a real organ, to adapt to a determined mode of 
function. This need for the division of labour can be a condition of progress and happiness for an 
individual as well as for society itself. It would be too absolute, | say, to consider integral 
development as the part accorded to individual happiness and to consider specialisation as a 
sacrifice to social reciprocities. This is only true to a certain extent. Specialisation can be an 
element of individual happiness as it matches the diversity of organisations and abilities, while on 
the other hand society has a supreme interest in the balanced and normal development of all its 
members. Besides, these things are not irreconcilable. It suffices that each person possesses a 
certain degree of integral culture of a broad base, firm, and well-linked on which functional 
specialisation can be superimposed without breaking the equilibrium, as well as solid well-leveled 
foundations that can carry the weight without breaking. But excessive specialisation, narrow and 
begun too early, without a basis for general education, is the most active cause of poverty and 
social disorganisation. It is the modern form of slavery. It makes instinctive beings, incapable of 
reasoning, defenseless against the sudden shocks of events, doomed in advance to all 
exploitations: they are machines and not men. But the machine works, unconscious, meshing and 
striking the iron... until one day, when it’s too overloaded, it shatters and crushes everything. What 
then can be the thought of those who speak of limiting the instruction of the children of the 
people to the apprenticeship of a trade? But this is the very formula and the secret doctrine of 


despotism! 


One does not change brains in a day, nor in twenty years. The sacrificed generation which is 


restless today will complete its destinies. Let’s let the confusion go! All our hope is in childhood. 


That is why the great work of our time is education. It is education who calls for all the efforts, all 
the devotion of those whose thoughts go beyond the vain struggles of the moment, and who do 


not take for an aura the blushes of this stormy evening. 


This liberating and pacifying education, capable of forming healthy and well-balanced 
organisations, a more united generation to whom we can bequeath the solution of the difficult 
problems of the future without too much fear, is defined by the very fact that we have shown the 
goal to achieve, the ideal to achieve. It can be characterised by various attributes. We will call it 
rational education, scientific education, because it is based on reason and in accordance with the 
principles of science. We will say it is universal because it should be common to all, at least with 
regards to that which is essential. We designate it by the word ‘integral’, which contains its 
definition: education tending to parallel the harmonic development of the whole being. It is 
necessary for it to include integral instruction, which will serve as a basis for specialised education 


and professional learning. 


The principles established, the broad lines of the plan decided upon, the rest is up to the men of 
the art, the vocation of educators, prepared by long studies: the coordination of the means in view 
of the goal, the method, the outline of the progressive path and stages, the procedures to be 
related to the object and the subject, the various subjects of education, the age and disposition of 
the pupils, etc. The programs thus drawn up may, and must, vary in detail according to the times 
and places and conditions, perfecting themselves with the progress of science and intellectual 
mores. The essential features will remain because they are the very expression of logical 
necessities, and the integral character which distinguishes them only leaves room for 


modifications of a secondary order. 


As soon as we want to establish the serialisation of ideas, we have to proceed analytically. Without 
ever losing sight of the whole, the solidarity of the whole, the reciprocity of organs and functions, 
acts and states, we are obliged to divide the matter when drawing up the program. We will 
therefore consider successively physical education, intellectual education, to which technical 
education is attached, and moral education. This division is worth another; it is in the habits of the 
mind, and it will not lead us astray if it is well understood that this is only a methodical process if 
our thought always moves from the particular to the general, from the analytical point of view to 


the synthesis. 


First, then, before anything else, in accordance with the order of logical necessities, let us consider 


physical education, in which it is necessary to distinguish two sides: the general hygienic regime, 


having as its goal the normal development and beautiful organic and functional balance which 
we call ‘health’, in the broad and philosophical sense of the word, and the special education of the 
organs of relation, considered as instruments of perception and action, as tools, if you will. Let’s 
not be afraid to go into detail, to be precise. At the base of the hygienic diet, let us put the 
abundant food which are simple, a little rustic and varied; general clusion, except for justified 
exceptions of stimulants, wine, coffee, etc; set meal times. This also includes the balance of action 
and rest, alternation of various modes of activity and various orders of exercises; proportion of 
exercises; distribution of studies according to age, hours of intellectual work, physical exercise, and 
sleep. Abundant air and light for the young human ‘plant’; life in the country, if possible, and being 
outside as much as possible; class should take place under the sky, in the garden, or in the woods 
when the weather permits. Natural gymnastics, free exercise in the open air, organised games, 
walks, excursions, and sea bathing seasons; methodical gymnastics to complement and balance 
the effects of soontaneous movement; application exercises, running, jumping, and swimming, 
which develop physical courage and enable man to escape danger and come to the aid of his 
fellows; rhythmic gymnastics, giving flexibility and grace. Clothing conforms to hygiene 
requirements, at the same time simple and not without elegance. Supervised cleanliness, baths, 
frequent ablutions. All under the control of anthropometric measurements, which allow the 


child’s physical development to be followed. 


Between hygienic and intellectual education, with many points of contact in both, logically comes 
what we will call, for a lack of a consecrated word, ‘organic education’, which tends to develop 
acuity, precision, delicacy of the senses, to perfect the instruments of expression and work, 
particularly that marvelous and universal tool the hand". However, appropriate exercises are 
necessary to a certain extent; in general, the education of the senses and that of manual skill are 
done simultaneously through the practice of observations and manipulations, art studies and 
manual work, elements which are neglected by the old pedagogy but are, on the contrary, made 


a large part of ours. 


In intellectual education, the same principle: simultaneous development, balance of all faculties 
without exclusion; faculties of assimilation and production, faculties of a scientific and artistic 
order, spirit of observation, judgement, memory, imagination, a sense for beauty. The integral 
education, reciprocally the goal and means of education, is defined as: a complete set, linked, 
synthetic, parallel progressive, in any order of knowledge, and that from the youngest age and the 


basic elements. In all the great branches of human knowledge which further branch out into 


” This is referring to ‘manual labour’. 


infinity, it is at the origin, at the base, simple, primordial, fundamental truths, easily observable and 
intelligible even for young children. They must constitute the first treasure of notions possessed 


by the young pupil, destined to enrich himself gradually. 


Let us ask for a figure to help to clarify our ideas. Let us describe a common and beautiful 
metaphor; the “field of human knowledge.” It is understood as being a surface of indefinite extent, 
with its limits constantly receding. Let us represent the various sciences in this metaphor: they are 
represented by radiating lines, divergent, starting from a central point and moving away in all 
directions, dividing the extent in contiguous sectors, without interruption and without void. The 
central point will signify the ‘zero’ of the start, the absolute but provisional ignorance of the small 
child. Let us now represent the small extent taken from this field of universal knowledge: the basic 
information. It will be a small circle, having for its center the black point; it is a narrow but whole 
circle, completed in its outline and making the idea of first notions, which are the origin of all 
sciences and serve as their introduction, visible to the eyes, make use of all the directions on the 
ground of intelligible things, without gaps and black space. And now imagine that this small 
space grows, widening regularly on all sides, that this circle grows and dilates gradually, similar to 
the beautiful circular waves that we see spreading on the surface of still waters: this expressive 
image so faithfully corresponding to the concept of integral instruction is nothing more than the 
translation of the word that was so fortunately found by our precursors and initiators of the former 


century: encyclopedia, instruction in a circle... 


The program corresponding to this idea can be summed up in one word: everything. Of all 
science and all art, not of vague glimmers but of solid and precise notions, however elementary 


they may be. 


Let us therefore include in the first logical line the elements of the usual sciences of observation, 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry; cosmography and geography, with the essential geological 
principles; mineralogy, botany, zoology, human physiology and its application, hygiene. At the 
same time, knowledge of mathematics, arithmetic and elementary algebra, one with the other, 
one by the other; geometry with its applications. At the same time, the side of so-called literary 
instruction and first of all studies which are a means of acquisition, instruments of knowledge 
rather than sciences: language, mother tongue and foreign language (as much as possible), with 
reading, ordinary writing and shorthand writing; grammar, applied to style and writing exercises, 
and finally a knowledge of general literature and national literature, that which is accessible to the 
young mind, in the various forms of prose and poetry. — The only branch of human knowledge on 


which there Is reason to make reservations is history. What is generally understood by this word is 


a science of grown men, of mature intelligences, and does not suit children. Heard in another 
sense, presented from another perspective, it can be made accessible to them. History, therefore: 
the history of great human and social facts, of work, of the arts, of ideas, of private life, rather than 
political history; the history of peoples rather than that of kings, the history of the evolution of 


humanity, rather than that of dynasties and battles. 


Finally, in the aesthetic order, without forgetting the diction and the artistic forms which are 
attached to it, let us put music in the first rank of arts education: the ideal art, disinterested, 
language of the pure feeling, the “pacifying of souls” music whose calming and happy influence 
thinkers will understand, the scope of it a social bond. The teaching of vocal and instrumental 
music, thanks to the simplification of anew method, can now begin very early and bring the 
masses, not only the specially gifted organisations, to a degree of perfection that allows this art to 


develop its resources and exercise its influence. 


Manual learning, an essential element of integral education, balances intellectual instruction with 
which it is in a constant relationship of exchange and reciprocity. Manual work, too, can be 
considered from two different points of view: as an exercise intended to perfect the tools of the 
senses and to develop the skill of the hand. This is the side of organic education, as a study of the 


means and processes of work: this is the side of technical education. 


In the first place, the educational side must win. It is above all a question, then, of making work 
cooperate as a means of the physical, intellectual and moral development of the being: any other 
consideration is secondary. However, for this condition to be fulfilled, it is essential that the 
manual exercises retain the universal, synthetic, integral character, like the instruction itself. 
Beginning at the same time, with small childish works that the art of modern educators has 
adapted to the delicacy of dage by associating artistic elements, they must follow a progression 
parallel to that of studies, with the aim of precious acquisition of a general skill, applicable to 
everything. At the same time, the young pupil will acquire a diversified technical knowledge by 
alternating work, handling general use tools, and experiencing various materials. It is then that, 
provided with this manual skill and placed in a situation to choose the kind of occupation to 
which his tastes and aptitudes predispose him with full knowledge of the facts, the adolescent 
can begin. There is the actual apprenticeship, the specialised apprenticeship of a given trade: the 
turn will have come to vocational information, which will be all the less long and less difficult, 
prepared in this way. But even then technical education will have to be widely understood and 


must preserve the spirit of generality as much as possible, the integral tendency to protect oneself 


from this excessive, narrow, fragmented specialisation to infinity, mechanical, disorganisation that 


we have deplored for its fatal consequences. 


There then remains the issue of moral education. Now, although its importance is supreme, there 
is no need to detail its program at length. This is because morality, like reason, is a result; it is 
linked to the whole. The element of teaching here is little. The child should assimilate, to the 
extent of his intellectual development, the notion of individual balance and development, of social 
justice and reciprocity. But moral education is, above all, work of influence; it is the consequence 
of a normal existence in a normal environment. The physiological diet is one of the main 
elements; then, in another order of facts, the general direction given to thoughts by the whole of 
teaching. First of all, the exclusion of false, demoralising ideas, false prejudices, frightening 
impressions, and finally that which can throw the imagination out of truth, into confusion and 
disorder; absence of unhealthy suggestions, excitement to vanity, removal of occasions for rivalry 
and jealousy; the continual sight of calm and orderly, natural things; the simple, busy, varied, lively 
life that happens anywhere between work and play, the graduated used of shared freedom and 
responsibility, the example of educators — and above all, happiness. It is necessary to explain here, 
as an element of this moralising environment, the co-education of the two sexes in constant, 
fraternal, and familial association of children, both boys and girls, which gives all morals a 
particular serenity. Far from constituting a danger, it becomes the conditions in which it must be 


established and a guarantee of preservation. 


This integral education, of which we have just sketched the plan, a logical deduction from the 
principles of science, has not remained in the state of ingenious utopia, nor of pure philosophical 
speculation. It has met firm minds, convinced and daring men, to translate the theory into 


practice and bring it into the realm of facts. 


Attempts have been made. One, at least, was able to be carried out to completion: on the historic 
field of experience of Cempuis. There, for twelve years, despite the difficulties of the beginnings 
and the oppositions aroused, integral teaching, the coordination of instruction and manual work, 


and the co-education of the two sexes have produced fruits which all have seen, success which 


allow the highest expectations. Under even better conditions, taking advantage of what these 


laborious trials have learned, we are entitled to predict more perfect results. 


We therefore invite all men who are preoccupied with the great problem of social regeneration 
through education and those with similar convictions to our own to associate with our wishes and 
our hopes, in whichever country, through whatever language they speak; we invite them to come 
together for a common action to spread the principles, to discuss and experiment with the 
processes and the structures. It is not for us to determine in what form, exactly, this concerted 
action can take place. Everything must be done: the work is vast, there is room for all 
collaborations; the means can be diverse, provided that a common bond centralises in a certain 
way the ideas and the energies, preventing them from being lost in the passive mass whose 


inertia almost always absorbs individual efforts without profit. 


THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE: 
BOGAERTS A., teacher, Ghent. 
DELON Charles, publicist. 
DENIS H., Rector of the Libro University of Brussels. 
GUILHOT P., assistant director at the Prévost Orphanage, Cempuis (Oise). 
LIEVEVROUW-COOPMAN (Mrs), teacher, Ghent. 
PONS DE LEON, publicist, Santiago (Chile). 
ROBIN P., director of the Prévost Orphanage, Cempuis (Oise). 
SEVERIJN G., teacher, Amsterdam. 
SLUYS A., director of the Ecole Normale de Bruxelles. 
SURBER J.W., teacher, Rotterdam. 


This manifesto was approved at the Normal Session of Practical Pedagogy, held in Ghent from 12 


to 18 August 1893, in the session of 13. 


The assembly decided to found the Association universelle d’éducation intégrale, whose seat was 


provisionally fixed in Brussels. 


Membership, correspondence, contributions for the development of the work must be addressed 
to the provisional secretary: Mr. A. Sluys, director of Il’Ecole normale in Brussels, 98, Boulevard du 


Hainaut. 


On the Unity of the Method 


in Teaching® 


Any art truly worthy of the name has a science as its basis. The art of the educator, as it is now 
constituted by the work of modern educators, is firmly founded on the positive data of physiology 
and experimental psychology; in other words, it is based on knowledge of the human organism 
and its functioning, of human faculties and their operations. Until this moment, pedagogy has 
only been, could have been, a fairly fluid set of observations more or less exact, more or less 
happily interpreted; it has been a collection of precepts more or less founded on reason, a fact of 
vague experience, an empiricism, or more bluntly: a routine. It is nothing else, even today, for 
those who are unfortunately strangers to the modern scientific mind, quietly ignorant of the 
fundamental facts and of the general laws of the science of man, dealing with education theory as 
a kind of literature that is made up of more or less plausibility and eclectic appreciations. These, by 
reaction, will lead other literati, no less ignorant of matters of education, to deny without further 


investigation that this science exists... 


One of the serious drawbacks of this traditional and routine pedagogy, first looking at its 
disjointed precepts, is the absence of any classification, the uncertainty and contusion of its 
terminology: the cause of discouraging obscurities and strange contradictions, in particular, 


regarding the method and procedures of education. 


This chaos of various and divergent methods, under posters of proper nouns or adjectives, 
method of this or that, method for this or that, in infinite number, is well done to discourage the 
goodwill of the young practitioner, eager to employ the better method for everything. | can 
imagine people getting lost in this thicket; | would undoubtedly get lost there myself if | did not 
take the actions not to plunge into its tortuous paths but to make a dark and total cut, 
temporarily at least, in this inextricable tangle, proceeding radically to pose and deal with the 


question of method a priori, from a philosophical point of view and in all its generality. 


8 This paper refers to and is describing “legons de choses,” which is the French for the teaching method 
known as “object lessons.” 


The effect of such research is to simplify, to unravel, to wonderfully facilitate the understanding of 
things, and to dispel vain shadows and clouds. A great clarity sorings up on our way when, 
removing the common confusion between method and process, we establish that there is in 
reality and can only be one method, universal, essentially identical of the subject’s milk because of 
the object; the same for all ages and all subjects, finally the same for learning and for teaching. So, 
| say, having grasped the unity of the method in terms of substance, we will be able to ask 
ourselves how it is appropriate to adapt what is formal, the processes, the means of detail, to 
various conditions of the age and disposition of the pupil, the nature of the subjects taught, the 
degree. From now on, we will have in hand a criterion to assess the procedures that can be 
proposed to our practice, a real touchstone for determining their value: it will suffice for us to 
compare them to the common measure, noting whether they are related to the true and unique 


method, if they adapt to it, or not conform to its spirit, to its general direction. 


First of all, let's take into account the means that we have to acquire or to have acquired; they are 
the same problems, ideas, and notions. — There are two, you may Say: the observation of facts and 
the communication of ideas through language. It is this: Let us accept, temporarily at least, the 
distinction which is more apparent than real. We soon come to realise that these media cannot be 
put on the same line; that one is essentially first, the other necessarily secondary. That does not 
mean here that it is of less importance, but it means that it comes after, in the logical process, 


using the elements provided by the first. 


The world of external facts is revealed to us through our senses: by contact, heat, light, and sound, 
various impressions are produced on organs specially arranged to receive them. But in the 
sensation itself, we are not absolutely passive; our intelligence breaks away from the sensations 
experienced, it unravels them, compares them, measures them, associates them, combines them, 
and finally, with these combined perceptions, constructs ideas, like images of things. Even, | say, in 
the simple involuntary sensation we are not passive; when we feel the need for a more complete 
and clearer knowledge of a fact, or of a given object, we then act of our own will for a more 
energetic and more conscious intervention, with a view to a more continuous investigation. We 
go, so to speak, in front of sensations; we seek them out, we put into the operation which collects 
them, distinguishes them, classifies them, transforms them, combines them. It is a greater 


amount of activity and a greater expenditure of cerebral forces. It is the phenomenon of attention; 


perceptual attention, first of all, distinguishes watching from seeing, listening to hearing, 
examining to touching, breathing in to smelling, etc. At the same time, we concentrate our effort 
on the object which requests of us; we deliberately set aside foreign concerns. Now this object, 
thus limited, isolated by thought, but concrete, taken as a whole, is still too vast and too 
complicated for our intelligence to grasp it both in its entirety and to envelop it in all its extent, 
with all its attributes, characteristics, multiple relationships, and aspects, through the 
complications and confusion of the sensations which come from it. Hence, for us, there is a need 
to divide our object, to divide in order to simplify, to separate the various parts, attributes, 
characteristics, relationships, in order to examine them successively. This operation of division is 


analysis. 


This work accomplished, our intelligence applies its attention to each part, to each division taken 
separately, trying to form an exact idea. Each of these partial ideas is what we call an abstract idea; 
abstract meaning detached and taken from the whole. This simplification process of temporarily 
leaving everything else aside and examining only one part at a time, a single character, a single 
report, is abstraction. That done, it is a question of bringing together all these partial ideas to 
constitute a total idea, of recomposing the whole in our thoughts, with the adjusted parts: an 
operation precisely the reverse of analysis and which we call synthesis. Summarising in an overall 
conception all the features observed in isolation, we form a more or less complete image, more or 
less exact and precise, more or less in conformity with the observed object, its model. So we create 


a new idea that we didn’t have before. 


This is how we develop ideas about things. But let us observe that the image thus constructed is 
necessarily limited to its object. Any idea coming directly from observation is a special idea. It is 
then that intelligence will return, one way or another, to these acquired elements, to rework them, 
to associate them to combine them in a thousand ways. Knowing several objects, they can be 
compared; their similarities and differences, attributes, relationships, and common characteristics 
are recognised. From this our understanding of general ideas is improved, applicable to a greater 


or lesser number of objects or facts; this work of our intelligence is called generalisation. 


Such is the natural and necessary march of perception to idea. Knowingly or unconsciously, 


willfully or unintentionally, this is how we operate. 


And let us not imagine that these operations of analysis and abstraction, of synthesis, are 
processes that are special to high science or even to study, to teaching, of didactic means. No, 


they are universal means, common for any object and for any intelligence, for any age, as in the 


current practice of life as in the most difficult of research. Only these operations can be 
accomplished in a more or less methodical way, more or less Summarised, according to the 
objects, according to the cases, according to the faculties. Reduced to a rudimentary degree, this 
work of thought is carried out in an invaluable space of time, in an almost instinctive and 


unconscious manner, as it happens in every minute of existence. 


Your gaze meets an object. In the twinkling of an eye, you have grasped three or four salient 
characteristics: its shape, its colour, its volume. Of these collected features an image, an overview 
and without details, is quickly sketched out, which you carry away by passing over, without 
thinking of specifying it further, something you will no doubt soon forget... Again, in the interval of 
a second, analysis and synthesis are in the draft state. The child who sees foil says: “It is blue!” They 
proceed by abstraction. | insist that abstract is not at all synonymous with difficult; quite the 
contrary, since abstract means simplified at its core. This simplification, which ultimately consists 
in omitting things, often necessitated by the limits of our facilities, is all the more essential and 
natural as it is more limited. This is done on its own... Synthesis is in itself a more laborious 
operation, since it obliges one to conceive several ideas at the same time, and the simple returns 


to the compound. 


Let us now put in parallel the other process for the acquisition of notions, transmission by means 
of language; a process which seems direct and simple... which, on the contrary, is indirect and 
complicated. This is because ideas do not pass all made from one type to another: the operation is 


more laborious and requires the very active collaboration of the listener. 


And first of all, let us distinguish two essentially different things: recalling an idea already 


possessed and acquiring a new idea. 


| have an idea: a word immediately presents itself to my mind and comes to my lips to translate it. 
How this sound is linked for me to this idea has become its inseparable sign, this is an extremely 
important milk and that | regret. | cannot analyse here, a fact of association of ideas. | pronounce 
it, this word; and here is that by an operation of the same order, but the reverse, this 
misunderstanding emerges from the bottom of your memory and makes present to your 
thoughts an idea that is similar to mine! A marvelous phenomenon, no doubt. But there are 
conditions. First of all, you, the listener, must already have this idea; otherwise, nothing resonates 
with my call. Secondly, the word must also be known to you; otherwise, you will find yourself in the 
position of a person to whom a foreign language is sooken and to whom the sound strikes their 


own éars in vain. Finally, this word must be linked in your mind to an idea exactly similar to the 


one to which it corresponds in mine; this is a condition which is not always realised, and far from 
it! How often it happens that such and such a word, used in a certain sense by a speaker, 
corresponds in the mind of the listener to a more or less different idea! I’m citing an idea by name, 
and it’s another that answers the call! Error, confusion, misunderstanding. — Ah! It is good to be 


aware of these things when talking to children! 


Let us now see the other operation: transmitting a new idea to a listener who does not have it. 
What does it mean to convey an idea to someone? This is to ensure that an idea similar to that of 
the speaker is formed. Who will form this idea? The auditor. With what? With those he already has 


because nothing is done from nothing. 


| want to give my neighbour the notion of an object or a fact which is unknown to him; | 
enunciate successfully the various attributes, relations, characteristics of the object, the various 
materials, the circumstances of the fact. As | call them by the words which designate them, the 
corresponding ideas present themselves to the thought of my listener. With these features 
brought together he builds himself, in his mind, an image that conforms to the one that existed in 
mine. With the partial ideas that he had, he forms a total idea that he did not have. — This is the 
mechanism of description. There is still analysis and synthesis, as in the case of the formation of 
the idea by observation; only here the roles are divided: it is the speaker who does the analysis and 


the listener doing the synthesis. 


But for the image thus reproduced to conform to its model, there is more than one condition. 
First of all, the listener must have all the component ideas in advance: if a single fact is lacking, it is 
a part that is missing from the reconstruction of the whole, it is an empty place, it is an erased line. 
The resulting idea is incomplete. All the signs, the words used, must be known to the listener; 
above all, they must correspond to ideas that are identical to those the speaker wanted to 
designatel. Otherwise, the parts being different, the whole could not be alike. Finally, the listener 
must, in his work of reconstruction, readjust the spare parts in the same order so that his 
synthesis will be the exact counterpart of the speaker’s analysis. Indeed, with identical parts 
adapted in another order, we can make a very different whole; with similar partial ideas that are 
otherwise combined, one can obtain a resulting idea that is very far removed from the original. — 
Let me conclude that these very diverse conditions will not always be rigorously fulfilled and that 
the idea transmitted, compared to its primary object, will very often be incomplete or inaccurate, 
or vague, badly drawn, “the shadow of a shadow, the reflection of a reflection...” Then, another 
conclusion still that is extremely serious for us, is that any simple idea, any basic and elementary 


idea, is in itself incommunicable. It can only proceed from observation 


The idea transmitted by language can be particular or general. 


Ideas once acquired do not remain isolated. Not only do they associate, organised into groups, but 
they combine and fertilise each other; intelligence forms these complex compounds which we 


call notions, judgements. This is what we call reasoning. 


There are two modes of reasoning: deduction and induction. Deduction is when we start from a 
general notion and develop the particular ideas which are the conclusions thereof; induction is, 


when we are speaking of particular facts, we constitute the general notion. Let’s draw the parallel. 


A general notion is given; that is to say that one is given an idea that contains, evenlops, and 
summarises the implicit state of several particular ideas. When | reason by deduction, | draw, as 
the word itself says so well, | extract, | bring out the evidence of one of these particular ideas, 
which | call consequences. It was there, that particular idea, otherwise | would have been able to 
think of it; however, it was contained therein, enveloped and latent, so that one might well not 
perceive it. Deduced aside, it presents itself to the mind in full light, attention is called and fixed 


upon it. — Deduction is a process of analysis. 


Induction is the reverse operation. Having collected several particular facts of the same order, they 
can be compared and grouped; it makes them enter into an overall conception, envelops them in 
a general notion which sums them up and contains them in substance. Induction is a synthesis. — 
The deduction, given a principle, outlines the consequences; induction, possessing the 
consequences, discovers the principle. Deduction deduces the natural course of things from 
cause to effect; induction goes back up the chain, from the effects to the cause. And now, let us 
observe clearly that these two logical processes, induction and deduction, are not only abstract 
processes, belonging to science; they are necessities of common sense, from which nothing 
escapes, neither the highest conceptions of science nor the most vulgar notions of the practice of 
life, neither the smallest child nor the greatest philosopher. Whoever reasons, reasons thus. There 
are not several ways for humans to reason; there is only one, but like any path, it can be traveled in 


two opposite directions, in one direction or the other, back and forth, induction and deduction. 


Deduction makes the field of ideas generate produce and fruit. Through it, a primary truth that is 
found becomes indefinitely fruitful; it releases a host of truths which were contained implicitly 
therein, as if germinating. But let us notice it well, the deduction draws from a first idea only what 
is already there. It does not create absolutely new ideas or notions. Finally, to reason by deduction, 
it is first of all necessary to have the principle notion: from nothing, reasoning only derives 


nothing. 


The deductive process is rigorously exact and self-reinforcing: all the consequences necessarily 
follow the fate of the principle. If the principle is true, irrefutably true, all the consequences, 
logically deduced, will necessarily be true. But, if the first given idea Is false, no less necessarily all 
the consequences up to infinity, will also be false. Then, it is a frightening multiplication, a sinister 


harvest of errors, against which nothing warns. 


“The inductive process is more painful. It is first of all necessary to seek the particular facts, 
in great numbers: the base of induction is observation. It is necessary to compare them, 
these facts, to study them, to verify them unceasingly. Even though they are all individually 
correct, we can be wrong in trying to associate certain facts with each other. But on the 
other hand, an error of detail does not lead to the falsity of the whole; it can always be 
corrected. Finally the particular facts are before our eyes; general notions, on the contrary, 
are never first, as we have said. They can only come from reasoning. They are resultants, 
combinations, the elements of which must first be acquired. This is why, when, starting 
from ignorance, one wants to arrive at knowledge, there is only one possible step: 


induction, proceeding from observation.” 


“And it is with humanity en masse as with the individual. In the constitution of science, as 
in the practice of daily life, the human spirit ceaselessly traverses this chain of causes and 
effects, of principles and consequences, general notions and particular ideas. Successively 
it acts by induction and by deduction, one completing and verifying the other. Both are 
necessary to us, but one has a more important role as it is the most basic in the logical 
order; it is the outward journey before the return. It is the inductive walk, which starts from 
observation, the unique source of first and simple ideas, the basis by which the edifice of 
knowledge rests on solid ground. The great road of science, the great road of the human 
mind, in other words the predominant logical mode, is induction. It is through observation 


and induction that the sciences were formed.”” 


® La lecon de choses, théorie et pratique. Charles Delon. 


